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To  the  Stockholders  of  the 

American  International  Corporation: 

The  year  1919  was  one  of  great  industrial  and  commercial 
activity  in  the  United  States.  As  far  as  your  Corporation  is  concerned 
the  results  have  been  satisfactory.  We  have  done  an  increased  business 
and  have  increased  our  profits,  and  we  ended  the  year  in  a  strong 
financial  position. 

It  was,  however,  a  year  which  disappointed  many  of  the  hopes 
and  also  many  of  the  fears  that  were  commonly  entertained  at  its 
inception.  Twelve  months  ago  it  was  generally  hoped  that  the  war- 
stricken  countries  of  Europe  would  swiftly  turn  their  energies  to  the 
activities  of  peace.  The  principal  fear  was  that  the  process  of  transi- 
tion would  bring  with  it  a  large  and  sudden  reduction  of  prices  and 
a  temporary  disturbance  of  industry  with  unemployment  of  labor. 
But  it  was  hoped  that  this  would  quickty  give  place  to  a  resumption 
of  production  on  a  large  scale  as  the  world  set  about  earning  its  living 
in  the  old-fashioned  way. 

Without  going  into  the  reasons  why  things  did  not  turn  out  in 
this  way,  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  in  1919  the  continent  of  Europe 
did  not  resume  production  on  a  self-supporting  scale  but  continued 
to  draw  largely  on  the  American  continent  and  the  Far  East  for  supplies 
of  food,  raw  material  and  machinery.  Moreover,  most  of  the  principal 
European  nations  continued  to  create  debt  both  by  loans  and  by 
further  emission  of  paper  money.  The  United  States  last  year  sent 
to  Europe  almost  four  and  one-half  billion  dollars'  worth  of  goods 
over  and  above  the  amount  imported  from  Europe.  A  small  propor- 
tion of  these  four  and  one-half  bilhons  has  been  settled  by  the  sale 
of  our  own  securities  held  abroad,  but  the  largest  part  has  been  met 
by  borrowing  in  various  forms.  Probably  one-third  of  the  amount 
is  represented  by  current  credits.  In  these  facts  we  have,  in  large 
measure,  the  explanation  of  the  stringent  money  market  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  collapse  of  the  rates  for  exchange  on  European 
countries,  together  with  the  continuance  of  high  prices  for  commodities 
both  here  and  abroad. 

Conditions  of  this  sort  bring  in  the  end  their  own  cure.  The  larger 
European  countries — especially  Great  Britain  which  took  nearly 
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45  per  cent,  of  the  1919  exports  above  referred  to — realize  that  the 
time  has  come  to  stop  the  creation  of  new  debt  and  the  further  dilution 
of  paper  currencies,  and  to  make  national  budgets  that  will  balance. 
While  the  central  and  eastern  nations  will  for  some  time  to  come 
require  food  and  material  to  an  extent  much  in  excess  of  their  capacity 
to  produce,  it  seems  clear  that  from  now  on  the  larger  nations  will  tend 
to  rely  less  upon  the  outside  world  and  more  upon  their  own  resources 
for  all  commodities  other  than  those  food  supplies  and  raw  materials 
which  they  must  have  and  cannot  at  present  produce  for  themselves. 
It  is  also  clear  that  the  volume  of  their  manufactured  exports  will  tend 
to  increase  largely.  In  this  respect,  Great  Britain  has  already  shown 
a  remarkable  capacity  of  recuperation  and  one  which  is  increasing 
rapidly,  as  indicated  by  her  monthly  trade  returns.  This  is  a  very 
satisfactory  sign,  not  merely  as  regards  Great  Britain  herself  but  also 
as  regards  Europe  as  a  whole,  for  despite  her  own  difficulties  with 
exchange,  she  is  aiding  largely,  by  means  of  credits  to  the  smaller 
nations  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  general  process  of  recovery. 

Once  the  European  continent  is  fairly  started  in  economic 
convalescence  by  means  of  balanced  budgets  and  sound  currency 
policies,  the  United  States  may  look  with  confidence  to  the  future 
as  full  of  opportunity  for  American  capital  and  American  initiative 
in  foreign  fields.  It  is  true  that  trade  currents  may  be  changed  in 
some  respects  for  a  while.  Europe  will  probably  buy  from  us  in  smaller 
amounts  and  sell  to  us  in  larger  amounts  than  in  former  times,  for 
only  in  this  way  can  she  pay  the  interest  due  to  us  on  what  she  owes. 
But  new  markets  are  opening.  Silver  is  the  monetary  standard  for  a 
group  of  nations  in  the  Far  East  whose  aggregate  population  is 
probably  one-half  the  total  population  of  the  globe.  The  rise  in  silver 
has  enormously  increased  the  purchasing  power  of  these  peoples  so 
far  as  the  rest  of  the  world  is  concerned.  The  South  American  nations 
have  been  materially  enriched  by  the  war  which  gave  them  a  wide 
and  profitable  market  for  their  natural  products  and  enabled  them 
to  put  their  exchange  rates  with  the  outside  world  on  a  satisfactory 
basis,  to  the  great  benefit  of  their  purchasing  power.  All  this  spells 
opportunity  for  the  United  States  which,  alone  among  the  great  nations 
in  the  world,  possesses  not  merely  enormous  natural  resources  but 
also,  under  normal  conditions,  a  large  available  capital.  Foreign 
trade  in  the  long  run  largely  follows  foreign  investment  of  capital, 
and  we  are  abundantly  equipped  for  both. 

In  my  report  for  1918,  I  pointed  out  that  American  International 
Corporation  activities  were  classified  in  five  groups  and  it  may  be  well 
to  repeat  briefly  the  description  then  given.    These  groups  are: 
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Group  i.  PARTICIPATIONS,  i.e.,  investments,  in  corporations 
doing  foreign  business  or  whose  activities  are  in  accord  with  the 
purposes  for  which  your  Corporation  was  formed.  Your  Corpora- 
tion assumes  no  responsibility  for  and  exercises  no  control  over 
the  management  of  the  corporations  in  which  it  holds  investments 
of  this  kind. 

Group  2.  OWNED  and  CONTROLLED  compam'es  in  which  your 
Corporation  owns  all  or  a  majority  of  the  capital  stock  and 
exercises  its  rights  in  the  appointment  of  directors,  officers  and 
staff  and  in  the  direction  of  policy.  Each  of  these  organizations 
operates  independently  of  the  others. 

Group  3.  DEVELOPMENT  undertakings,  governmental  or  private 
at  home  or  abroad,  which  usually  involve  the  purchase  of  securities 
to  provide  funds  for  carrying  out  the  work  and  also  the  super- 
vision of  the  work  during  its  progress. 

Group  4.  DEPARTMENTAL  business  conducted  directly  by 
■  your  Corporation  in  its  own  name  either  in  the  United  States  or 
abroad,  including  research,  supervisory  and  consulting  departments 
which  do  not  necessarily  return  a  direct  profit  but  which  form  an 
essential  part  of  our  organization. 

Group  5.  FOREIGN  OFFICES  and  representation  in  foreign  cor- 
porations orgam"zed  jointly  with  interests  in  foreign  countries 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  business  opportunities  therein. 

There  is  no  important  change  to  report  so  far  as  the  participations 
group  is  concerned.  We  retain  our  interests  in  the  International 
Mercantile  Marine  Company,  the  United  Fruit  Company  and  the 
United  States  Rubber  Company,  upon  all  of  which  we  are  deriving 
a  satisfactory  return  of  income. 

New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation  was  engaged  throughout  1919 
on  Government  work  with  satisfactory  results.  The  Corporation's 
yard  at  Camden  is  today  probably  the  largest  fully  equipped  ship- 
building plant  in  existence.  It  contains  28  ship-ways  with  a  full 
complement  of  shop  faciUties  for  the  fabrication  of  all  the  parts  that 
enter  into  modern  ships  of  every  kind.  The  yard  employs  over  18,000 
men  and  the  working  forces  are  organized  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency. 

The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  made  in  1919  an  important 
addition  to  its  service  by  inaugurating  a  Une  of  freight  steamers 
which  enable  shipments  on  through  bills  of  lading  between  Baltimore 
and  the  Far  East  via  the  Panama  Canal  and  San  Francisco.  It 
purchased  from  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  four  steamers  for 


this  purpose,  and  the  new  line  has  been  successful  from  the  start  and 
has  proved  its  popularity  with  shippers. 

The  principal  foreign  trading  interests  of  your  Corporation  are 
included  in  the  group  of  owned  and  controlled  companies  and  are  of  a 
very  diversified  character.  Through  the  Allied  Machinery  Company 
of  America  we  export  all  kinds  of  machine  tools  and  construction 
machinery;  the  Rosin  &  Turpentine  Export  Company  ships  naval 
stores  abroad;  steel  products  of  all  kinds  are  exported  by  the  Interna- 
tional Steel  Corporation;  Carter,  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  deals  in  tea, 
and  G.  Amsinck  &  Co.,  Inc.,  transacts  a  general  merchandise  import 
and  export  business,  especially  with  South  America.  During  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  year  ocean  transportation  was  a  diflScult  prob- 
lem. Notwithstanding  this  and  notwithstanding  also  the  very  un- 
settled state  of  the  foreign  exchanges,  the  volume  of  business  done 
by  these  companies  was  well  in  excess  of  that  done  in  1918.  It  is 
the  poUcy  of  all  these  companies  to  ehminate  from  their  operations 
as  far  as  is  possible  all  direct  risks  from  fluctuations  in  exchange  rates 
by  avoiding  at  all  times  the  accumulation  of  uncovered  balances. 

In  1919  the  AUied  Machinery  Company  of  America  absorbed 
into  its  own  organization  the  Alhed  Sugar  Machinery  Corporation, 
the  Allied  Construction  Machinery  Corporation  and  Horne  Com- 
pany, Ltd. 

Your  Corporation  by  acquisition  of  the  remaining  outstanding 
stock  of  G.  Amsinck  &  Co.  now  owns  the  entire  capital  stock. 

In  the  case  of  all  these  companies  it  is  gratifying  to  note  each  year 
a  steady  growth  in  the  scope  of  their  operations  and  a  steady  increase 
in  the  effectiveness  of  their  organizations,  in  all  of  which  the  spirit 
of  team-play  is  the  dominant  characteristic. 

American  Balsa  Company,  Inc.,  which  is  controlled  by  your  Cor- 
poration, was  engaged  in  1919  mainly  on  work  for  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment and  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  in  the  manufacture  of 
marine  hfe  saving  equipment.  The  Company  has,  however,  devoted 
considerable  attention  to  the  development  of  the  use  of  Balsa  wood 
for  insulation  in  refrigerating  apphances  of  all  kinds.  A  very  large 
field  is  opening  in  this  direction  and  the  indications  are  that  it  will 
absorb  a  continually  growing  share  of  the  Company's  attention. 

The  work  of  the  American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
at  Hog  Island  came  to  fruition  in  1919,  when  "quantity  production" 
of  ships  on  a  scale  hitherto  unexampled  became  a  fact.  During  the 
year  there  were  launched  sixty-six  ships,  and  sixty-Jour  were  dehvered 
to  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  and  immediately  put  into 
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service.  These  ships,  of  7,800  deadweight  tons  each,  gave  a  total 
tonnage  delivered  by  the  yard  during  the  year  of  almost  exactly 
500,000.  The  magnitude  of  this  production  may  be  realized  when  it 
is  remembered  that  the  total  tonnage  of  ocean-going  steel  steamers  of 
over  1,000  gross  tons  produced  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  191 6,  in 
all  the  shipyards  of  the  United  States  aggregated  304,000  deadweight 
tons.  Thus  the  Hog  Island  yard  alone  in  1919  produced  196,000  tons 
of  shipping  more  than  were  produced  in  the  entire  United  States  in 
the  fiscal  year  1916.  During  the  last  six  months  of  1919,  39  ships 
were  delivered  to  the  Government  by  the  yard,  showing  a  rate  of  pro- 
duction equal  to  over  600,000  tons  per  year.  These  results  were 
accompHshed  under  adverse  labor  conditions  with  the  yard  under- 
manned. Fully  manned,  the  yard  has  demonstrated  its  ability  to 
deliver  over  1,000,000  tons  per  year. 

Every  ship  turned  out  at  Hog  Island  has  received  the  highest 
possible  rating  at  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping,  and  all  have  shown 
themselves  in  service  to  be  thoroughly  good  ships.  The  Hog  Island 
fleet  in  1919  covered  more  than  900,000  sea  miles  and  did  this  without 
any  mishap  chargeable  to  defect  in  construction  or  equipment.  The 
ships,  in  short,  have  fulfilled  all  expectations.  They  have  furnished 
a  triumphant  demonstration  of  the  correctness  of  the  theory  upon 
which  they  were  constructed  and  of  the  perfection  in  design  and 
efi&ciency  of  the  Hog  Island  plant.  The  "fabricated  ship"  can  no 
longer  be  considered  an  experiment;  it  is  a  proven  success.  This  is 
naturally  a  source  of  pride  to  us  all. 

In  another  sense,  too,  the  Hog  Island  yard  has  given  a  very  good 
account  of  itself  and  that  is  in  the  matter  of  operating  efiiciency. 
As  is  well  known,  the  shipbuilding  forces  employed  there  had  not 
merely  to  be  collected;  they  had  to  be  educated  for  their  task  and  they 
had  to  be  welded  into  a  team.  How  well  this  was  done  is  shown  by 
the  production  records  at  the  yard.  For  the  first  six  months  of  1919 
there  were  launched  27  ships  and  there  were  delivered  25.  This  gave 
a  weekly  record  of  almost  one  ship  per  week  delivered  and  rather 
better  than  one  per  week  launched.  In  the  second  six  months  of  the 
year  there  were  launched  39  ships  and  39  were  delivered — being  an 
average  of  one  and  one-half  launchings  and  one  and  one-half  deliveries 
every  week.  The  records  of  riveting  are  particularly  interesting. 
When  shipbuilding  began  in  earnest  at  the  yard  in  the  summer  of 
1918,  the  average  number  of  rivets  driven  per  gang  per  hour  was 
about  20.  For  the  first  six  months  of  1919  the  average  was  about  26, 
but  in  the  last  half  year  a  marked  gain  was  shown.  In  July  the  rate 
was  27,  in  August  32.7,  in  September  36,  in  October  35.9,  in  November 
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36.2  and  in  December  37.  In  January,  1920,  the  average  rate  was 
39.6;  for  the  first  two  weeks  of  February  it  was  over  43  and  has  been 
as  high  as  45  for  several  days  consecutively.  These  figures  show  that 
we  were  able  to  develop  at  Hog  Island  a  highly  competent  force  of  ship- 
builders. Such  results,  moreover,  would  not  have  been  possible  with- 
out cooperation  and  team  work  of  the  first  class  on  the  part  of  all 
engaged  on  the  work.  As  illustrating  the  possibilities  of  quantity 
production  and  what  can  be  accomplished  by  training  men  for  work 
of  this  sort,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  ship,  the  Quistconck, 
built  on  way  No.  i,  required  1,160,000  man-hours,  the  second  ship 
built  on  the  same  way  and  identical  with  it  required  601,000  man- 
hours,  and  the  third  ship  on  the  same  way  and  identical  in  all  re- 
spects required  only  400,000  man-hours. 

The  coming  summer  will  see  the  completion  of  our  contract  at 
Hog  Island  calling  for  the  construction  of  110  ships  of  the  "A"  class 
and  12  ships  of  the  "B"  class.  We  may  all  feel,  T  think,  that  American 
International  Corporation's  principal  contribution  to  America's  war 
task  was  one  that  will  be  accounted  as  worthily  representing  that 
resourcefulness  and  energy  which  we  regard  as  pecuharly  typical 
of  the  American  character. 

The  progressive  advance  in  interest  rates  and  the  decline  in  the 
demand  for  investment  securities  in  1919  seriously  interfered  with 
new  development  undertakings.  There  is  httle  to  report  under  this 
head  beyond  the  fact  that  many  interesting  proposals  have  been 
received,  some  of  which  under  normal  conditions  of  money  rates  will, 
we  hope,  later  lead  to  business. 

During  the  year  we  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  our 
operations  in  Uruguay  by  the  sale  to  the  Uruguayan  Government  of 
the  bonds  taken  by  us  in  payment  for  the  construction  of  waterworks 
and  sewers  in  three  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  country.  The 
appreciation  of  Uruguayan  exchange  opened  an  opportunity  for  a 
profitable  refunding  of  these  bonds,  which  the  Government  was 
prompt  to  utilize,  and  the  transaction  was  closed  on  terms  mutually 
advantageous. 

There  has  been  a  material  growth  in  our  departmental  work, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  Research  Department.  The  number  and 
variety  of  propositions  received  by  your  Corporation  continue  large, 
and  all  receive  a  careful  study  by  the  Department.  With  its  analysis 
of  propositions  has  come  not  only  analysis  of  business  conditions 
which  may  affect  the  policies  of  the  Corporation,  but  also  analyses 
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of  operations  upon  which  the  Corporation  has  already  embarked. 
The  supplying  of  accurate  information  and  business  news  by  the 
Department  to  those  in  charge  of  our  several  interests  has  also  be- 
come an  important  function  in  connection  with  the  analytical  work 
and  the  utilization  of  the  various  sources  of  information  which  the 
Department  has  now  established  throughout  the  world.  It  is  our 
aim  to  keep  ourselves  very  thoroughly  informed  on  all  the  factors 
that  bear  upon  the  world's  economic  and  social  development.  The 
Department  is  thoroughly  organized  for  its  task,  and  we  feel  that 
the  Corporation  is  kept  well  posted  on  both  international  and 
domestic  conditions. 

To  our  foreign  interests  we  added,  in  1919,  a  new  organization 
known  as  the  Eispano-Amcrican  International  Corporation,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  undertake  development  enterprises  in  Spain. 
The  organization  takes  the  form  of  a  Spanish  corporation  which  is 
controlled  by  American  International  Corporation. 

Our  foreign  offices  are  proving  of  great  value  to  the  Corporation, 
both  by  strengthening  its  relations  abroad  and  by  furnishing  the  home 
office  with  much  valuable  information  concerning  conditions  in  the 
various  countries.  The  international  connections  and  associations  of 
the  Corporation  have  been  greatly  enlarged  and  strengthened  during 
the  year,  and  we  are  exceedingly  well  equipped  for  foreign  business 
and  the  investigation  of  foreign  enterprises.  Through  our  sub- 
companies  we  maintain  offices  in  nearly  all  the  principal  countries  of 
the  world,  a.nd  the  parent  company  has  its  own  representatives  in 
England,  France,  Italy,  Spain  and  South  America. 

The  branch  offices  and  agencies  of  American  International  Cor- 
poration and  associated  companies  now  total  238.  Of  these  113  are 
branch  offices  and  125  are  agencies. 

The  most  encouraging  and  gratifying  development  of  the  Corpora- 
tion is  the  splendid  spirit  of  coordination  and  cooperation  which  has 
grown  throughout  its  staff  which  now  includes,  with  its  subsidiaries, 
probably  25,000  men  and  women.  This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
things  to  attain  and  to  maintain  in  any  organization,  particularly  in  a 
new  one  with  a  large  force  scattered  widely  throughout  the  world  and 
including  a  large  number  of  subsidiary  corporations.  The  American 
International  Corporation  is  most  fortunate  in  possessing  in  an  unusual 
degree  this  spirit  of  team-play  which,  expressed  in  other  terms, 
means  mutual  understanding  and  confidence  among  members  of 
its  staff,  interest  in  their  work,  ambition  for  the  success  of  the  Cor- 
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poration  itself  and  loyalty  to  the  ofl&cers.  With  this  as  an  asset  and 
with  its  available  resources,  your  Corporation  should  be  able  to  carry 
through  successfully  anything  that  it  is  wise  to  undertake. 

I  submit  herewith  the  consolidated  financial  statement  of  the 
Corporation  as  of  December  31,  1919,  and  the  consolidated  income 
account  for  the  year  1919. 

There  are  included  in  these  statements  this  year,  in  addition  to 
the  accounts  of  the  companies  represented  last  year,  those  of  G. 
Amsinck  &  Co.,  Inc.,  the  Home  Co.,  Ltd.,  Allied  Sugar  Machinery 
Corporation  and  the  Allied  Construction  Machinery  Corporation, 
these  companies  all  being  completely  owned. 

Full  provision  has  been  made  for  all  doubtful  accounts  receivable 
and  the  various  items  of  this  nature  are  all  believed  to  be  fully 
collectible  at  the  amounts  stated  in  the  balance  sheet.  The  inventories 
are  stated  at  figures  which  represent  either  actual  cost  or  the  market 
values  of  December  31,  1919,  the  lower  value  being  taken. 

The  principal  item  in  "fixed  assets"  is  the  real  estate  at  Hog  Island 
which  stands  at  $1,751,393.14.  Provision  for  State  and  Federal 
taxes,  which  last  year  appeared  as  "Reserves,"  is  in  this  year's 
accounts  taken  up  as  "Accrued  Taxes." 

Charles  Augustus  Stone, 

President. 
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AMERICAN  INTERNATIONAL  CORPORATION 

SUMMARY  OF  CONSOLIDATED  INCOME  AND  PROFIT  &  LOSS 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  DECEMBER  31,  1919 

Gross  Earnings  from  Operations   $8,153,111-73 

Income  from  Interest  and  Dividends   4,174,668.31 

  $12,327,780.04 

Deduct: 

Operating  Expenses   $6,064,136.58 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Taxes   611,204.21 

Interest   933,272.04 

  7,608,612.83 

Net  Earnings.   $4,719,167.21 

Surplus  at  Beginning  of  Year   5,743,410.25 

Gross  Surplus   $10,462,577.46 

Profit  and  Loss  Charges: 

Dividends   $2,397,600.00 

Miscellaneous  Charges  and  Adjustments 

(Net)   495,434.07 

  2,893,034.07 

Surplus  at  End  of  Year   $7,569,543.39 

Note:  All  the  stock  of  G.  Amsinck  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Allied  Construction  Machinery 
Corporation,  Allied  Sugar  Machinery  Corporation,  and  Horne  Company, 
Ltd.,  having  been  acquired,  the  accounts  of  these  companies  are  now 
included  in  the  Consolidated  Statements. 

CONSOLIDATED  GENERAL  BALANCE  SHEET,  DECEMBER  31,  1919 

ASSETS 

Current  Assets: 

Cash   $1,817,793.95 

Call  Loans   5,950,000.00 

Bills  Notes  and  Other  Loans  Receivable. .  7,427,860.63 

Due  from  Customers   12,936,868.70 

Other  Accounts  Receivable   5,214,495.96 

Inventories  of  Merchandise   15,049,126.21 

Total  Current  Assets   $48,396,145.45 

Securities  (Including  $50,000.00  par  value  Preferred  Stock 

held  in  Treasury)   30,815,836.35 

Fixed  Assets   2,432,976.06 

Deferred  Debit  Items   1,282,563.07 

Good  Will   660,281.81 


Total   $83,587,802.74 


LIABILITIES  AND  CAPITAL 

Current  Liabilities: 

Bank  Loans  Secured   $2,222,650.00 

Bank  Acceptances  Discounted   8,300,000.00 

Trade  Acceptances   2,975,615.59 

Bills  Receivable  Discounted   1,704,151.14 

Bank  Loans  Unsecured   1,173,056.99 

Customers'  Credit  Balances   5,553,699.74 

Accounts  Payable  and  Sundry  Accruals . . .  2,280,935.20 

Accrued  Taxes   1,039,444.43 

Total  Current  Liabilities   $25,249,553.09 

Deferred  Credit  Items   768,706.26 

Surplus   7,569,543.39 

Capital  Stock: 

Preferred— 10,000  Shares  at  $100.00  each .  $1 ,000,000.00 
Common— 490,000  Shares  at  $100.00  each  49,000,000.00 

Total  Capital  Stock   50,000,000.00 

Total   $83,587,802.74 


Note:  There  were  Contingent  Liabilities  aggregating  $751,775.50  on  account 
of  Liabilities  of  Affiliated  Companies. 


American  International  Corporation: 

CERTIFICATE  OF  AUDIT 

We  have  audited  the  general  accounts  of  the  American 
International  Corporation  and  of  the  companies  the  entire 
capital  stocks  of  which  are  owned  by  it,  for  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1919,  and 

WE  HEREBY  CERTIFY  that,  in  our  opinion,  subject  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  merchandise  inventories  and  the  accrual  for 
taxes,  which  have  not  been  verified  by  us,  the  accompanying 
Consolidated  General  Balance  Sheet  and  Summary  of  Consolidated 
Income  and  Profit  &  Loss  correctly  exhibit,  respectively,  the 
financial  condition  of  the  companies  at  December  31,  1919,  and 
the  results  of  their  operations  for  the  year  ended  that  date. 


New  York, 

March  10,  1920 


HASKINS  &  SELLS 


